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carefully to page and volume, and the alphabetic, arrangement of many 
of the sections as to topics facilitates their use, but the addition of a de- 
tailed general index would have been no incumbrance, where the material 
is so extensive and so good. The idea of such a collection of printed 
folk-lore for the various regions of English-speaking America ought not to 
be long in materializing. 

A noted Yorkshire character was Mary Bateman, " the Yorkshire Witch, 
who was executed for murder in 1809. Not only were " parts of her body 
sold to her admirers at her execution, but some of. them were actually on 
sale at Ilkley in 1892." Another Yorkshire woman of fame is " Mother 
Shipton," who, the author says, " can hardly be regarded as a myth, although 
the fact of her existence and the story of her life rest wholly upon York- 
shire tradition" (p. 193). The designation (p. 216) of Friday as "an 
Egyptian day, when the power of witches and the like was supposed to be 
most potent," is interesting. In North Yorkshire a servant is said to have 
stipulated with her mistress that she should be " allowed ten minutes every 
day at noon to go pray for a husband in," and the prayer of one such given 
at page 220, se non £ vero £ ben trovato. The general desire in the north for 
" lucky persons " to be dark-haired may have something racial behind it. 
The sex of the next baby is foretold " by its predecessor's first utterance 
of Papa or of Mamma" (p. 237). The " wide-open " character of some of 
our American cities was mild compared with English York at Yule-tide, as 
revealed on page 357. The vagaries of popular phrases are illustrated by 
the sayings : " As daft as a door nail ; " " as dead as a door nail " (p. 429). 
Quite expressive is " to sweat like a brock " (cuckoo-spit). Besides having 
scientific value, this book is interesting reading. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Hallesche Rektorreden II. Die Heimat des Puppenspiels. Von Rich- 
ard Pischel. Halle a. S. Max Niemeyer. 1900. Pp. 28. 
This address of the Rector of the Halle-Wittenberg University, delivered 
July 1 2-, 1900, is a brief argument on philological and historical grounds 
for the theory that the home of the puppet-play was in India, whence, in 
the course of the ages, so many folk-things seem to have come. The nature 
of the names for puppet-plays in the various languages of Europe and 
among the Gypsies, Turks, etc., the ancient Indian (Sanskrit, etc.) terms 
for dolls and puppets, the antiquity of the puppet-show as a folk-institution 
in Hither and Farther India, are urged as proof of this view. Some inter- 
esting facts as to the use of dolls and puppets in ancient and modern times, 
with indications of the position of adults towards these things and of the 
esteem in which the puppet-show man has been held, are given. The author 
inclines to believe that the puppet-show is the oldest form of dramatic re- 
presentation, particularly in India. An interesting study might be made 
of the puppet and the doll in Hindu myth and legend. A few of the most 
noteworthy items are referred to here. A curious point in the history of the 
puppet-show is the character of the showman. Often he was not merely 
the dramatic artist, but the puppet-artificer as well. The difficulty of find- 
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ing one man equally qualified for both these duties led to a transitory or 
a permanent association of two individuals in the business, one as artist, 
the other as artisan. In many cases where the two were united in one the 
artist seems to have been developed out of the artisan. Even the funny 
character of the puppet-show, the German Kasperle (Hans Wurst), English 
Jack Pudding, French Jean Potage, Italian Signor Maccaroni, Dutch Pe- 
kelhaaring, Hungarian Paprika Jancsi, etc., may have their prototype in the 
Sanskrit Vidusaka, a figure taken in the art-drama of India from the folk- 
representations. The share of the Gypsies in the spread of the puppet- 
show and its occidental development may be cleared up by further investi- 
gation. To all students of the beginnings of the dramatic art this essay 
will be of interest and value. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 

Sammlung von Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiete der padagogischen Psycholo- 
gic und Physiologie. IV. Band. 4 Heft. Die Entwicklung der Pflan- 
zenkenntnis beim Kinde und bei VOlkern. Mit einer Einleitung : Logik 
der statistischen Methode. Von Wilhelm Ament. Mit 14 Kinder- 
zeichnungen. Berlin : Verlag von Reuther & Reichard. 1901. Pp. 59. 
Price M. 1. 80. 

This essay, which is illustrated with 14 drawings (by children of a tender 
age) of plants, trees, and flowers, is the revision of a paper read before the 
Botanical Society of Wiirzburg in July, 1898, with additions from subse- 
quent investigations, the children concerned being the same whose speech 
the author has written of in his " Die Entwicklung von Sprechen und 
Denken beim Kinde," published in 1899. Pages 15-44 treat of the devel- 
opment of plant-knowledge in the child, and pages 44-54 of such in the 
race. The statistics of the children's knowledge, as compared with that of 
their father concerning the plant-world, indicate that "the ordinary indi- 
vidual has by his eighth year become acquainted with the most of the 
plants noteworthy for daily life, and does not make notable acquisitions 
after that " (p. 39), *. e. the individual left to himself. This is of interest 
in connection with the teaching of botany in the schools. The greater 
number of plants known to children seem to be such as have peculiarities 
apt to attract their attention. With children plants that daily come under 
the eyes, rather than rare plants, tend to be named. Primitive concepts 
and generalizations Dr. Ament seeks to explain through word-lack. 

In the drawings of the individual child, as, seemingly, in those of most 
primitive peoples, there is a decided dearth of plant-representations. As 
with children, so, too, with the lower races, the striking peculiarities of 
plants give rise to their names. There are, however, considerable differ- 
ences among primitive peoples as to the extent of plant-naming, — a warm 
climate like that of Java, Japan, etc., where men are so largely out of 
doors and more or less in communion with nature, leads to an almost 
universal acquaintance with plants to an extent far exceeding that of the 
European peasant and almost equalling that of the botanist by profession. 
The researches of Pritzel and Jessen into the German folk-names for 



